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A WORD ABOUT LOCAL HISTORY. 

The fact that a teacher chooses to teach local history shows, 
it seems to me, that her purpose is not to familiarize her students 
with events, but to waken in them a sociological interest and a 
habit of social observation. The value of such a purpose is so 
large that it eludes statement in a sentence or two, and is so 
generally appreciated that I need not try to put it into words. 
It is the root of the practical altruism of today — the altruism 
that shows itself in social and civic reform. 

Under such an aim tales of the past comprise only one pro- 
vince of local history. Another is the study of present conditions 
of society. The little child at home is hardly conscious of his 
own connections with other people. He sees, indeed, an inter- 
play of service among the members of his own family in the 
activities of cooking, sewing, sweeping, laundering; perhaps he 
has a few wider acquaintances — the grocery store, the milkman, 
the postman, a blacksmith's shop, the fire engine. But his con- 
ception of purpose, relations, in these things is vague. The 
kindergarten sets about clarifying his images of this work and 
of these workers, and so begins accumulating data for history 
study. 

I outline a few of the more special social activities practiced 
in the kindergarten of the Francis W. Parker School. The 
children plant a garden and care for it during the spring ; harvest 
the crop, pop corn, and can pumpkins in the autumn. During 
the year they prepare and serve one or two simple luncheons, and 
occasionally bake birthday cakes. They make valentines, and 
play postman in delivering them. There is in the room a play- 
house made by pupils of the first grade. The kindergarten chil- 
dren play with this and care for it, dusting and cleaning the 
rooms, repairing the furniture, washing and ironing the doll 
clothes and curtains and bedding. Besides these special efforts 
at social analysis, the general endeavor of the kindergarten is to 
organize into a mutually helpful society these children, who so 
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far in their lives have been used to act as unrelated individuals. 

But vivid as the knowledge of these activities may become, it 
is not enough. A whole world waits to be seen. The duties of 
the teacher have become those of an admiring cicerone of the 
world. Our first grade has spent a year in building and furnish- 
ing a playhouse for the kindergarten. That playhouse and the 
children at work upon it became a type of a very active society 
and pointed the attention of its members to its prototype; for, 
while the pupils were planning their things, they studied arrange- 
ments and furnishings in their homes. During the work they 
became carpenters, architects, rug-weavers, potters, painters, 
paperhangers ; and there is, perhaps, nothing like impersonation 
for establishing interest in a character. So the children were 
anxious to visit grown-up people who were doing these same 
things in abler ways. And here, as always, the attempt to do 
work for themselves with materials and tools quickened their 
understanding and appreciation when they saw someone else use 
these same tools and materials for the same purpose; for they 
knew now some of the difficulties and the pleasures of the work- 
men they were watching. Besides, they felt a sort of fellowship 
with these workers, and that seems to me the most valuable result 
possible. In comparison with our modern houses and methods 
of work, the children made a little study of the homes of Indians 
and Eskimos, with a consideration of some of the activities of 
those people. 

Our second grade has pursued the same kind of work; but, 
since the children are now better able to make excursions than 
they were in the first grade, these visits themselves, rather than a 
play-activity, have been the basis of study. During the fall the 
children harvested the products from their garden. This deter- 
mined the subject for the first quarter. They visited a large 
truck farm. There they learned that every day the gardener 
drives with his produce to Haymarket Square. When the chil- 
dren returned, they visited a nearby grocery and asked where the 
proprietor obtained his vegetables. At the same time they 
learned the sources of some of his other supplies. The most 
accessible of these places they visited — Haymarket Square, 
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South Water Street, the shipping docks, a freight depot, a whole- 
sale grocery, a coffee-roasting house, a cracker factory. After 
such excursions their work was to assimilate the mental material 
collected. They played grocery store in its connections with the 
docks and the wholesale houses, sending out" orders for goods. 
In buying they used toy money, and kept account of everybody's 
expenditures and income. They figured up some of the grocer's 
expenses, and decided whether or not he ought to charge more 
for goods than he paid. They made paintings of orchards, stock 
farms, shipping docks, sugar mill, garden, train, market square, 
and factories, and connected them by paper roads with the central 
small grocery. They discovered the facts of expense, profit, hired 
labor, and transportation ; but the kernel of the work is the con- 
ception of the interrelation of industries. In the other two quar- 
ters cloth-making and wood-working were studied in the same 
way as this food industry. 

For three years, then, the children have been opening their 
eyes to surrounding conditions. One important characteristic of 
society has not yet received emphasis — that of movement, change. 
In our third grade we study the story of the growth of Chicago. 
There are many points of view from which this subject can be 
attacked. Perhaps that of chronology is the simplest and most 
attractive. But, however it is done, to be most valuable it must 
be a study of contrasts. The consideration of present Chicago 
cannot for a moment be dropped ; for the understanding of that 
is what we wish ultimately to achieve. 

There is a great mass of material from which to choose. The 
thing to be accomplished will determine the choice. What are to 
be the aims of the work ? For one thing, to infuse into the chil- 
dren's conception of Chicago the romantic flavor of long ago; 
for that is synonymous with an eager and loving interest. In 
following out this purpose, I would emphasize the time before 
the fort, when Indians and French trappers hunted our woods 
and paddled on our streams and lakes. Another purpose is to 
show the reason for the birth of Chicago, its connections with the 
rest of the country. To realize this, the children must study the 
geography and topography of Illinois; its old river routes; its 
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old products and industries; transportation means and routes to 
the East ; the industrial conditions of the other parts of the con- 
tinent. This study should be picturesque and have little to do 
with maps. Most important of purposes, perhaps, is to cause the 
children to begin an analysis of present Chicago, to call their 
attention to some of the simpler social organs. In fulfilling this 
aim, the teacher must emphasize the beginnings of these organs, 
their growth, and the reasons for instituting them. She will 
find the history of sewers, street-paving, water supply, fire 
department, health ordinances, and postal arrangements very 
interesting. There are two general ways of dealing with such 
history. If the teacher's prime purpose is to quicken observation 
of special civic organs, the departments may be studied separately 
as to their purpose, development, and work. But something will 
be gained if they are again studied as incidents in the story of 
the city, as details in the picture of the whole. Otherwise they 
will lose their right proportions, since in reality many things 
grow contemporaneously and are interdependent in development. 
But if the teacher's purpose is to give the children a romantic 
story and the conception of general change in the city, she will 
serve it better by all the time keeping these departments sub- 
ordinate. One thing she will surely endeavor to accomplish 
above all others — that her children shall come to think Chicago's 
life not a finished and closed book, but an interesting and ever- 
progressive drama to be watched. So books will be of little use 
compared with relics, the tales of old settlers, living officials and 
departments. I have seen a most successful use of such materials 
at the Chicago Normal School in the study of civics. The chil- 
dren of the primary grades organized the playing of fire depart- 
ment, postmen, policemen. This necessitated a close scrutiny of 
the doings of firemen and the others ; asking elders about wages, 
time, laws ; visits to the engine house and post-office. Advanced 
grades made further investigations and studied more complicated 
departments — those of health, streets, and building 

Chicago cannot be studied commercially or historically apart 
from the country at large. It is the realization of her value to 
the country and of the country's contribution to her that makes 
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this local history intelligible. I hinted above at the necessity of 
the children's seeing the industrial conditions of the states or 
colonies that sent immigrants to Chicago, the circumstances of 
their politics and wars, the distances and the methods of com- 
munication. The story of Chicago is really the story of the 
"winning of the West." Yet the large city is surely the best 
point of view from which her inhabitants can look upon wider 
local history, since she is both result and cause of movements in 
her neighborhood, and since in her the history of the neighbor- 
hood is vivified. So it is right for the story of Illinois to be 
treated as incidental, as a background, during the study of 
Chicago; but in another grade it leads to the story of the dis- 
covery and colonizing of America, and so on into United States 
history. 

I see four points of view from which local history may be 
studied : that of civics, of industries, of story, and of comparison. 
In a small town, where industry is not of far-reaching connec- 
tions, and where civic activity is rather unimportant, the story 
would perhaps have most attractions. And since, probably, the 
little town's own drama is too limited to claim attention for a 
long time, the broader story of the neighborhood and the state 
would be the most valuable material for study. In a large city, 
at a time when there has been some unusual civic movement, and 
with a class whose interest to some extent lies there, the most 
vigorous and economical way would be immediately to take hold 
of civic questions. And at all times industries make appeals to 
most children because of the opportunities for action and for 
dealing with real material, and because of the picturesqueness 
and comprehensibility of certain phases. But perhaps as suc- 
cessful a way as any to call attention to surrounding conditions 
is to study some novel and interesting society that lacks these 
very organs which the teacher wishes her pupils to realize in 
modern life; an Athenian story, for instance, that shows news 
being carried by runners immediately, and vividly sets forth some 
of the values of newspapers, telephones, telegraph lines. 

What grade shall make these studies? I cannot see that this 
question is of great importance. I should say that there is only 
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one danger — that of waiting too long to begin. Indeed, why 
should local history not have a little attention in every grade? 
It need not claim all the history time. The stories of other 
peoples may stand beside it for purposes of comparison, contrast, 
variety ; each with its own point to make ; but let the little chil- 
dren play at civics and industries, and hear the stories of pioneers, 
and let the older pupils study municipal departments and political 
history. 

I have written of the history of Chicago, but any city con- 
tains the same elements in differing relations and offers the same 
points of attack. Manufacture and trade attract attention, munici- 
pal movements invite investigation, and behind and around every 
town stretches the story of discovery and conquest and growth. 
But every teacher will find her own ways to make her points. If 
she will have for her guiding purpose to arouse intelligent social 
interest, her material and method will be unlimited. 

Jennie Hall. 

Francis W. Parker School, 
Chicago. 



